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SIR FREDERICK KENYON ON THE CLASSICS 

Some years ago, in an English paper, there appeared 
an abstract of an address on the Classics, especially 
Greek literature, delivered by Sir Frederick Kenyon at a 
meeting of The Classical Association of England and 
Wales. I can not give the name of the paper. In 
reading what follows, one must bear in mind that the 
reporter, in accordance with the common English prac- 
tice, is giving the address in oratio obliqua. 

The cause of the Classics was the cause of all imagina- 
tive aspirations, of all intellectual interests. They 
were, or should be, allied with all lovers of literature, 
with all lovers of history, with all who cherished the 
spirit of inquiry and the freedom of thought. Their 
object was not to make small boys translate Xenophon 
and Caesar, but to give them intellectual interests 
which should enable them to appreciate not only 
Homer and Virgil, but equally Dante and Milton, 
Goethe and Wordsworth, all the great thoughts of all 
ages and all lands, and to be awake to the movements 
of their own day, and to discriminate between the false 
and the true. Their claim must not be pitched too low. 
Their creed was not merely that a man might read the 
Classics and be blameless, but that a man would be a 
better man of business, a better lawyer, a better mer- 
chant, a better stockholder, a less hide-bound politician, 
if he kept alive in his soul the love of literature, the 
interest in things of the intellect, of which the Greek 
and Latin Classics were the spring and perennial source 
of refreshment. . . . The spirit of Greek was the 
very spirit of life, of inquiry, of freshness. The Greeks 
tried everything, questioned everything, were overawed 
by no tradition, sought for life and beauty everywhere 
and at every cost. Those who would banish Greek or 
would make it the peculiar property of a select few did 
a grave disservice to the whole cause of intellectual and 
spiritual life. 

It was lamentable to see how small a part the reading 
of good literature played in the lives of men and women 
after they had emerged from youth and embarked on the 
business or the pleasures of life. How much use could 
be made of a half-hour a day, in a place where one was 
free! He remembered, when living at about 40 minutes 
distance from town, being able (without skipping the 
conscientious study of the longest of our daily papers) 
in the course of a few months to read through in the 
train the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Aeneid, five books of 
Livy, the whole of Catullus, and Martial. No special 
merit was claimed for this. No special knowledge of 
Greek or Latin was needed for it. Any man or woman 
with a fair classical education could easily cultivate this 
habit if the familiarity with Greek and Latin acquired 
in School and University days was not allowed to rust 
as soon as they had passed the last examination. 

It may be remarked here that in such reading the 
volumes of the Loeb Classical Library would be of great 
service. 



. But why should such stress be laid on Greek and 
Latin in a plea for the cultivation of the imaginative 
side of our nature? From many points of view the 
impossibility of replacing Greek and Latin by modern 
languages had been demonstrated; but the ultimate 
basis of the argument was to be found in the relation 
which Greek and Roman (but especially Greek) thought 
bore to modern intellectual life. In modern Western 
civilization the sense of beauty . . . artistic and 
literary, was composed of two principal elements, the 
classical (mainly Hellenic) and the Christian (Gothic 
or medieval). The classical element was at its best in 
the creations of Greek art and literature, and in a few 
of the greatest among the Romans. In the classical art 
of Greece and Rome, in medieval Christianity, and in 
the Renaissance, our spirit was at home in a way in 
which it could never be at home in the art of any 
other age or country, because to no other age or country 
did we stand in the same relation of parentage. . . . 
That was a truth which was borne in upon anyone who 
went about a great museum. Sometimes one would like 
to shut up everything that did not minister to the sense 
of beauty .... if for a moment one looked at a 
museum as a temple of beauty, what would be the • 
result? Everything Greek would remain, with such 
Graeco-Roman work as preserved something of the 
freshness of its fountain-head; some medieval work, 
much among the prints and drawings, some glass and 
porcelain or pottery ; but whole sections, whole depart- 
ments of the museum would be closed. What would be 
left would belong almost wholly to those two great 
categories — the classical and the Christian. Therefore 
when we were asked to give up Greek as a main staple 
of education, we were not merely asked to deny our- 
selves the knowledge of many of the finest products of 
the literature of the world; we were cutting civilization 
away from its roots. 

Again, the spirit of Greek and Roman literature was 
of incalculable value in intellectual discipline to-day. 
It had a message and a training of the first importance 
for this generation, here and now. It was generally 
felt that postry and art stood to-day on the threshold 
of a new development. At such a moment the influence 
of Greek had a double value. It was the spirit which 
encouraged new ventures, which stimulated fearless 
inquiry and bold experiments. It was the spirit of 
light, of freedom, of a refusal to be dominated by con- 
vention. On the other hand, it imposed the discipline 
of sanity and good taste. . . . The cause of the 
Classics, and especially the cause of Greek, was the 
cause of intellectual and spiritual culture generally. 
The Classics were not dead, but an element of vital 
value to modern lit e ; not a special preserve of scholars, 
but the common heritage of all who took part in intellec- 
tual things, of all that class in virtue of which the nation 
took its rank in the world of spiritual values. 

It was their task to persuade the advocates of other 
forms of education that they were not their enemies, 
but their allies; in some cases that they aimed at the 
same ends ; at least they offered to make life richer and 
more enjoyable. c. K. 
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